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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

A GEORGIAN INTELLECTIJALIST 

Real Property, by Harold Monro. Poetry Bookshop, 
London. 

Mr. Harold Monro is fairly well known to that part of 
the English-speaking world which concerns itself with 
poetry, as the organizer and chief showman of the 
Georgians. This position which he holds is slightly un- 
fair to Mr. Monro. If he is a Georgian, it is a Georgian 
with a difference. To speak the truth, there are in him 
two poets: the first, a patient and tireless observer of 
little things, who persuades himself daily and hourly that 
whatever is nearest in life is also most important, and 
that the only way to write poetry is by simplifying 
technique down to the most bare and arid statement of 
fact; the second, a restless dissatisfied seeker, always 
wondering if the veil of consciousness will somehow lift 
and reveal the hidden purpose of God. The first Mr. 
Monro is a Georgian; the second is, or should be, a meta- 
physical poet. The difference and the contrast between 
the two, their combination in a single writer, is en- 
lightening and instructive. 

The poetry that ought to interest Mr. Monro the most, 
and possibly does interest him the most, is the tortuously 
convoluted, elaborately artificial work of such poets as 
Donne or Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in the past; or Mr. 
T. S. Eliot today; but for some reason which I do not 
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pretend to fathom, he has attempted to avoid the con- 
sequences of being a poet whose path of approach to the 
subject is more largely intellectual than emotional. The 
passion for emotional rapture does not seize upon him; 
and he has elected to avoid equally the passion for thought. 
That passion expresses itself, in the case of Donne, in an 
elaborate play of verbal conceit, and in a vocabulary 
stiffened with inner scholastic meanings, and strained 
to the utmost point of expression. Unfortunately it is 
not possible for a modern poet to write in this style. 
The old rhetoric having gone by the board for once and 
for all, the modern poet whose interests are intellectual 
rather than emotional, has either to invent an elaborate 
technique of his own, or to give up writing. Mr. Monro 
has done neither. Instead, he has tried to express very 
complex ideas in the simplest language, with the result 
that his poems now read like this: 

You only need to close your eyes 
And go within your secret mind, 
And you'll be into paradise. 

I've learnt quite easily to find 
Some linden-trees, and drowsy bees, 
A tall sweet hedge with the corn behind. 

I will not have that harvest mown: 
I'll keep the corn and have the bread. 
I've bought that field, it's now my own: 
I've fifty acres in my head. 
I take it as a dream to bed, 
I carry it about all day. 
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Sometimes when I have found a friend, 
1 give a blade of corn away. 

These lines are taken from Real Property, which is 
the latest of Mr. Monro's slim volumes. I have quoted 
them here as a fair sample of his technique. It is worthy 
of note that the idea which these lines express is a very 
subtle one. But we are neither attracted to the idea, 
nor ensnared by its subtlety, for the reason that it is 
expressed in a style which recalls a child's primer. The 
author has given us, not the full thought together with 
the essential brain-processes that made it what it is, but 
merely the schemed-out result of a certain amount of 
preliminary thinking. He has, like some cubist painters, 
given us a geometrical diagram instead of a complete 
picture. 

I cannot help thinking that to write poetry in this way 
is an affectation as dangerous, though not so likely to be 
popular, as the "Georgian affectation" which Mr. Monro 
apparently dislikes, if one may judge from the verses 
he has printed at the close of this volume. He has 
acquired, apparently, the habit of thinking it sufficient 
for both the writer's and the reader's purposes, merely 
to state his subject in the most summary terms, without 
either developing or solving it. It is a habit which has 
grown upon him with the years. 

Fortunately it is comparatively absent fron his first 
volume, Children of Love. In this he is as interesting 
as any seeker who has not yet found a convenient for- 
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mula in which to express himself, and he is content to set 
down the important reactions that occur to him. The 
hook is fairly well known, and its first poems, like Over- 
heard on Salt Marsh, The Rebellious Vine, and The Strange 
Companion, are frequently quoted in anthologies. 

It is in his second book, Strange Meetings, that this 
poet ran up against the problem which has since tor- 
mented him — a problem expressed in the title poem: 

How did you enter your body? Why are you here? 

At once, when I had seen your eyes appear 

Over the brim of earth, they were looking for me. 

How suddenly, how silently, 

We rose into this long-appointed place. 

From what sleep have you arrived, 

That your beauty has survived? 

You, the everlasting — you 

Known before a word was. . . . 

Obviously, the only answer to that question is some 
form of pantheism or unanimism. And Mr. Monro took 
the hint, and wrote the excellent, if a little too long poem, 
entitled Trees. He also attempted unanimism in the 
curious, but not infelicitous Everything, and The Journey. 
These three poems, together with certain parts of the 
title-poem above mentioned, remain in the memory as 
the solid substance of Strange Meetings. 

Unfortunately however he did not stop there. Pan- 
theism or unanimism are at best but half-solutions of the 
problem of the "one become many", of "fragmentary 
godhead." If we are God, why are we temporal, to 
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begin with; and is there anything that may be called not 
temporal but eternal? Attracted by these questions, 
or something like them, Mr. Monro stripped his style 
still further of what he regarded, probably, as useless 
excrescences, and plunged into the gulf of the uncon- 
scious, dedicating himself beforehand "to any careful 
and thoughtful reader whose mind may move in harmony 
with my own." 

The result, as I have above indicated, is unfortunate. 
Mr. Monro does not exert himself sufficiently to make 
the careful and thoughtful reader's mind move in har- 
mony with his. In consequence the whole of his first 
sequence becomes a series of mere schematizations, out- 
lines rather than complete poems. The problems the 
author has set before himself remain for us also problems, 
to the solution of which we are no nearer at the end than 
at the beginning; and the mind gratefully turns to the 
comparative ease and relief of the more "Georgian" 
poems at the close, such as Gold-fish (slightly reminiscent 
of Brooke as it is), or the excellent City Storm, which 
remains one of the poet's best achievements to the 
moment. 

On the whole, therefore, we must look on Mr. Monro's 
work as an interesting specimen of poetry manquS. It 
somehow just misses that fire and rapture which are the 
possession of far less thoughtful and more slipshod 
practitioners of the art. In general, with the exceptions 
above noted, it attracts us without moving us. In this 
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respect it is akin to the work of most of the other Geor- 
gians, though it is grounded on an intellectual honesty and 
willingness to experiment far greater than theirs. 

John Gould Fletcher 

A CANADIAN POET 

Moonlight and Common Day, by Louise Morey Bowman. 

The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Toronto. 

A rare and exquisite spirit, sometimes dancing, some- 
times brooding, companions us in this book; a spirit so 
fine that one accepts with little question a certain loose- 
ness of technique, and forgives phrasing sometimes too 
careless and obvious. Mrs. Bowman happily possesses 
a modern and individual imagination. Her feeling is her 
own, not inherited or borrowed; her style is simple and 
direct; and such faults as she might be accused of are not 
Victorian reminders. 

There is a certain appealing intimacy, for example, in 
the familiar and expansive poem, Time-pieces; and it 
succeeds in linking up a well-worn subject, the rhythmic 
march of time — not only with clocks and sun-dials, but 
with power-house engines. Here is the finale: 

At first theifrush and their crashing roar 

Terrified me. 

I wanted to scream and to run . . . gasping . . . 

Now the noise has become rhythmical . . . awesome . . 

And I think, queerly, of deep green caverns 

Far under the roar of the ocean. 

How slow . . . slow . . . slow 
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